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PAUL CAN TELL YOU ALL 
ABOUT LIBERTY 

The boy on Bedloe’s Island 


pAUL Mayo is a close neighbour of the famous Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbour. He lives on the island 
where the statue stands, his father being one of the guardians 
of this towering figure which welcomes all visitors through the 
eastern gateway of the United States. 


There are six families on 
ncdloc's Island, but no school: so 
Paul has to take the ferry-boat to 
Governor's Island, across the 
harbour. 

His school friends there know 
him as The Friend of Liberty, for 
although he is only eight Paul 
knows by heart all - the amazing 
facts about this immense figure. 
He has cheeked, for instance, that 
there arc 167 steps onto the top 
of the pedestal; that there arc 168 
steps inside the statue; that there 
are 54 rungs to the ladder leading 
to the 42-foot arm which holds the 
famous torch. 

IN THE TOUCH 

Visitors ;ire not allowed inside 
the torch, but Paul was once given 
special permission to crawl inside. 
There. 305 feet above the water, 
he had a magnineent view of New 
York Harbour.' 

It is over 80 years since the 
French sculptor Frederic Bartholdi 
had the fine idea of presenting the 
statue to the people of the United 
States. He sought the aid of all 
French citizens, and over lSO cities 
in France raised £80,000 to erect 
the statue. Americans gave as 
much again to build the great 
granite" pedestal on which the 
figure of Liberty stands. The 


statue, weighing 225 tons, was 
finally erected on Bedloc’s Island 
in 1886. 

Paul's father helps to show 
visitors round the statue, and they 
conic from all parts of the world— 
500,000 a year. Paul could doubt¬ 
less conduct a tour himself for 
scores of times he has heard his 
father recite the length, height, 
and breadth of the statue's limbs. 

30 PEOPLE IN THE HEAH 

The forefinger is eight feet long, 
and the nose four feet si.x inches. 
The lady is 35 feet round the 
waist, and has a mouth three feet 
wide. Her mighty arm is 12 feet 
thick, and her head, which will 
hold 30 people, is ten feet from 
ear to ear. 

Paul often recites the famous 
poem by Emma Lazarus which 
stands on a huge tablet inside the 
entrance to the statue; 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore . . , 

At night Paul gazes up to the 
friendly torch .which throws its 
light across the waters of New 
York harbour. His ambiiion at the 
moment is to switch on that light. 


Four heads—two voices 



SixU‘Pii-ycar-ol(l Alichel McKcom’d, 
of Sioii^rh, Mith lier dummy 
W illiam, meets fellow veiitrilo<|uist 
Poler Brough and Archie Andrews. 


SKUNKS IN THE HOME 

Few of us think of the skunk as 
a pet, but it is said to be increas¬ 
ingly popular in American homes. 
About the size of a large cat, with 
beautiful lilack and white fur, it 
is very affectionate and not expen¬ 
sive to feed. 

The wild skunk, in self defence, 
emits an evil-smelling liquid—but 
before it becomes a pet this power 
is removed! Its bad reputation 
recalls Racine's satirical lines; 
“This animal is very vvicked, when 
it is attacked it defends itself.” 


DANGER MONEY 

The Port Elizabeth (South 
Africa) .Museum has just increased 
the price for a puff-adder snake 
from 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

The museum and snake park, 
as well as the Medical Institute, 
are badly in need of live puff- 
adders whose venom is used as an 
anti-snakebite serum, but it is felt 
that the risks involved in catching 
these dangerous reptiles justifies 
the increase. 



Playtime 


At Lincoln’s lint Eiclds in flu; 
heart of T.nndoit, i^irl.s from 
nearl>y ofliccs |)lay luithall in 
their lunch lioiir. Oii<; en¬ 
thusiast is .Jennifer Hear], 16, 
of Thornton Heath. 


HOW THE SERGEANT 
RANG THE BELL 

Mr. Paul Taylor, of the Lough¬ 
borough Bell Foundry, told the 
Nottingham Soroptimist Club of 
the interesting way in which the 
firm.came to have a visit from an 
American sergeant. 

Mr. Taylor explained that mis¬ 
sionaries often take Siuall church 
bells to remote jungic areas. Some¬ 
times the native village church is 
not strong enough to support the 
weight of such bells so they are 
hung from a nearby tree. 

The sergeant had come to know 
of the firm in unusual circum¬ 
stances for, during a landing on a 
Pacific Island in the war, he had 
to climb a tree hurriedly lo escape 
Japanese bullets. In doing so he ! 
cracked his head hard against ; 
something among the leaves which 
went “clang.” 

Keeping the trunk betvvecii him¬ 
self and the enemy he peered 
about to see what had hit him and 
was astonished to find a bell hang¬ 
ing there. Still more strange, in 
the circumstances, was to sec 
English words stamped on it -the 
name and address of a firm of bell- i 
founders in Leicestershire. 

So when, years later, he found 
himself on the other side of the 
world, in England, and slalioned 
in Leicestershire, he resolved to 
call on the bell foundry at Lougli- 
j borough and tell his story. 


DANGEROUS NAMES 

The names Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel are pleasant names, but last 
year, to people living on 
America's cast coast, they spelled 
danger and damage. They were 
among the names given to Ilic 1954 
hurricanes by the American 
Weather Bureau. 

The hurricanes were given such 
names because they were easy to 
remember and not likely to be 
misheard in radio warnings of 
their approach, as single letters or 
numbers might be. 

Comfilaints poured in from 
women w'hosc names were used by 
the Bureau, but they have refused 
to alter their system. They will, 
•however, change the names each 
year and a new list has been com¬ 
pleted for 1955. 

The normal hurricane season 
in the United Stales last from June 
until November. 


TRYING TO GET RID 
OF SEASICKNESS 

By the end of this month about 
12,000 American servicemen will 
have taken part in new anti-sca- 
sickness experiments. Volunteers 
on board troop ships will each try 
out one of eleven types of drug. 
At the end of the period, tests will 
be carried out to find what re¬ 
action the drugs have had. Ex¬ 
perience shows that if seasickness 
occurs, it will happen wilhin three 
days or not at all. 


GARDENER’S GADGETS 

At the Hardware Trades Fair at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, a Sheffield firm ex¬ 
hibited a two-bladed pruning 
knife with a magnifying glass for 
detecting pests. The firm also pro¬ 
duces a pair of petal curlers in 
ivory to use on prize 
chrysanthemums. 
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On board tlie'r adopted ship 

Under the- eye of the Skipper, excited schoolchildren from 
Frensham in Surrey handle the wheel of the Clan Line S.S. 
Ilarpagon, the vessel they have “ taken over ” under the 
British Ship Adoption Society’s scheme. Captain A. F. Lid- 
giiard invited a party of them aboard after the Harpagon 
arrived at Tilbury Docks from India, not long-ago. 

HOW A PRIVATE MEMBER^ 

Bill GETS READ 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 


"Mr. Blank rose in his place, and claimed to move That 
the Question be now put; but Mr. Speaker withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that Question." 

This formula, quoted from Hansard, crops up regularly 
when Private Members’ bills are before the Commons, 
as they are now. What does it mean? 


r^vcRY other Friday a group of 
^ Private Members’ bills is 
listed for debate. Our M.P.s have 
balloted for the right to bring in 
bills, and the order in which their 
names “come out of the hat” 
determines the order in which they 
will be heard. 

It is therefore important to be 
first on the list and not second, 
third, or fourth; for on some 
occasions the whole of Friday will 
be taken up with one debate on 
one bill. 

But sometimes a debate on the 
first bill will end in time to 
permit the second ' bill to be 
debated. Let us assume that this 
happens at 2.30 p.m.—90 minutes 
before the normal hour for calling 
a halt to such business. 

ZERO HOUR 

We shall have time to hear the 
Mover and the Seconder and two 
or three other speakers in that 
period. But as “zero hour”— 
four o’clock—approaches the 
advocates of the bill will become 
anxious for a very good reason. 

If the House cannot be per¬ 
suaded to approve or vote on the 
bill by four o’clock, it will then 
automatically go to the bottom of 
the whole list of bills. As the 
number of “private Fridays” is 
limited, its chances of being passed 
eventually grow remote, as other 
bills (first on the list on later 
Fridays) will get precedence. 

The House will, of course, give 
a second reading to a bill which is 
broadly approved. But if it is con¬ 


troversial an opponent has only to 
be on his feet when Big Ben 
chimes the four strokes to ensure 
that it is “talked out”—and down 
it goes to the bottom of the list. 

Now study the formula in the 
opening paragraph. Mr. Blank 
—a supporter of the bill—rises to 
his feet. He begs to move “That 
the question be now put.” An 
opponent is speaking at the time. 

MOVING THE CLOSURE 

This is the Parliamentary form 
for moving the Closure—the 
device frequently used, by Govern¬ 
ments as well as Private Members, 
to end a debate abruptly. 

But on the occasion described 
by the formula the Speaker decided 
that 90 minutes was too short a 
period for the House to, be able 
to come to a reasonable decision. 

He has to see that more than 
two or three points of view are put 
forward. One of his tasks is to 
protect the minority w'ho may be 
against the bill but whose voice, 
nevertheless, ought to be heard. 

The rejection of Mr. Blank’s 
motion is a signal to the opponent 
to resume his speech. As he is still 
speaking, Hansard records: It 
being Four o’clock, the dc'oate 
stood adjourned. 


The Only Way 

With ihe pre'sent big demand for 
C N, the only way of making sure 
of your copy each Wednesday is to 
place an order with your newsagent. 


Welsh clunbing 
expedition 
to Himalayas 

The people of Llandudno have 
had the opportunity of seeing the 
high altitude equipment which will 
be used by the first Welsh 
Himalayan expedition, now being 
organised in North Wales, 

Starting from Llandudno in Fuly 
the expedition will travel 6500 
miles overland to the Indian 
Himalayas, where they will climb 
one or more of the 100 peaks 
which exceed 20,000 feet and 
which have- not yet been scaled. 
On the way they intend to climb 
Mount Ararat—the “Noah’s 
Ark ” peak in Eastern Turkey. 

EQUIPMENT ON DISPLAY 

The exhibition at Llandudno 
town hall showed one of the 
special “Everest” tents pitched on 
the floor of the hall, while among 
other exhibits were the insulated 
high altitude boots, bulky in ap¬ 
pearance, yet remarkably light in 
weight. These are an improve¬ 
ment on those used by the Everest 
expedition. 

Blue “Everest” suits of cotton- 
nylon were also displayed, with 
sleeping bags and air mattresses. 
Wrist-watches, maps, ice axes, 
crampons, pitons, and other climb¬ 
ing aids with various types of 
nylon and hemp rope were also on 
view. 

The expedition is carrying a 
small Welsh pennant in the hope 
of planting it on some hitherto un¬ 
reached summit. 


MONSTER CAT ON 
THE PROWL 

Police and farmers in Central 
Sicily are hunting for a monster 
cat which is said to be frightening 
the people of the area. The cat 
is reported to be about ten times 
as large as an ordinary one and 
to prey on flocks of sheep. 

No one claims actually to have 
seen the cat, but its size is judged 
froth its tracks. There are no 
other four-footed wild animals in 
Sicily which could make them. ■ 

Many years ago a wild cat 
weighing^ over ten stone was 
killed and it is thought that the 
monster may be another of the 
same kind. 


HARDY HIKERS ON 
EXMOOR 

Despite the freezing winds and 
snowfalls of recent weeks, a few 
young people have still been 
hiking across Exmoor. 

Parracombe Youth Hostel re¬ 
ported the other day that two girls 
arrived there in the middle of a 
blizzard. The following day they 
set off to walk across the moor to 
the next hostel—30 miles away. 

At the end of last summer the 
Youth Hostels Association closed 
its Knaplock Hostel, near Withy- 
pool, and so walkers arc now 
served only by hostels at each end 
of the moor. But in the Spring it 
is planned to open a hostel at Ex¬ 
ford, a small village in the middle 
of Exmoor. 


News from 

ODD LOTS • 

Curious lots at recent Man¬ 
chester auctions included 1000 
skipping-rope handles and 249 
policemen’s helmets. 

The crew of the Lowestoft 
motor trawler, Gula, recently 
hauled up a wooden triple-sheave 
block from an old sailing ship. 
Believed to be 100 years old, it 
weighed nearly a hundredweight. 

Miss Margaret M. Paterson, a 
Scotswoman who has lived in 
America for many years, has sent 
.£27,000 to the Glasgow branch of. 
the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution to pay for a lifeboat in 
memory of her two brothers. 

DUAL PURPOSE 

The rivers Marilza and Tunja 
form the boundary between 
Greece and Turkey. The two 
countries have signed an agree¬ 
ment for harnessing these waters 
to control flooding and irrigate 
vast tracts of land. 

A sparrow built a nest in .the 
fume vent of a gas heater at a 
school in March, Cambridgeshire. 
And in it she laid five eggs. 

Milk bottle tops collected-at a 
Bridlington cinema raised £225 to 
provide a guide dog for a blind 
person. 

A United States Navy Skyray 
aircraft climbed 10,000 feet in 56 
seconds during a recent test, an 
unofficial record. 
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Everywhere 

BRITALN IN THE LEAD 

Britain is the world's leading e.\- 
porter of cars. Figures for last 
year show that we sold 366,000 
cars—some 135,000 more than 
Germany, our nearest rival. 

A marble foundation stone 
weighing 180 lb. has been flown 
from London to Western Nigeria 
for the new Parliament buildings 
at Ibadan. 

Since the Ground Control 
Approach radar system was 
installed at London Airport in 
1947, over 50,000 aircraft have 
been “talked down.” 

Ten berths will be reserved in 
Melbourne Harbour for ships to 
serve as “floating hotels” for 
visitors to the 1956 Olympic 
Games. 

NYLON PAPER 

Paper from nylon fibre is being 
produced by a U.S. firm. It is 
claimed to be at least three times 
as strong as paper made from 
v/ood pulp or rags. 

A scheme has been announced 
to build a seaweed processing 
factory on the Outer Hebridean 
island of North Uist for the manu¬ 
facture of cattle food and fertiliser. 

A £21,000,000 passenger ter¬ 
minal is to be started this year at 
Tdlewild Airport, Nevv York. It is 
expected that 8,500,000 passengers 
will be passing through annually 
by 1965. 


Wherever you are^ 

You feel grand when qou’rc chcw/lng 
Those three delicious Wrigleq flavours last and last 
Theg help gou enjog whatever gou do 
Famous mountaineers chew WrJgleq’s — 

It makes qou feel fresher 
Makes work easier, plag more pleasant 

Have more fiin with 

WmeSLEY'S 

CHEWING GUM 

3 Long-Lasting Flavours 




(EF30/55) 
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Teaching Young London 


At the end of the war only 50 
London schools had escaped 
damage or destruction out of the 
1200 in use in 1939. The L.C.C. 
were thus faced with the tremen¬ 
dous task of reconstruction, and 
the bold way in which they have 
been tackling it is outlined in their 
well-illustrated report. Education 
in London 1945-54. 

The L.C.C. not only had to re¬ 
build blitzed schools, but to carry 
out the provisions of the 1944 
Education Act, which raised the 
school-leaving age to 15 and pro¬ 
vided free secondary education for 
all. An additional problem has 
been the increase in London's 
birth-rate during the post-war 
years. More than 60 new primary 
schools have, had to be built to 


accommodate the ever-growing 
army of juniors. 

Between 1948 and 1954 a total 
of 92 new schools was provided, 
and at present 41 new schools are 
going up. Old schools have been 
brought up to date by such im¬ 
provements as substituting electric 
light for gas, and doing away with 
old-fashioned classrooms built in 
tiers. 

London today has some 434,000 
schoolchildren and nearly 300,000 
students taking further education 
—a total greater than that of the 
whole population of Manchester! 
Their ages range from two to over 
80, and the L.C.C. is determined 
to provide for them “education in 
the widest sense, according to their 
different needs.” 


Golf tip —use 
a tractor be¬ 
tween the tees 

At Wrotliam Ilcalh 
golf club in Kent, fivc- 
ycar-old Nicholas Job, 
son of the professional 
there, uses his toy 
tractor for pedalling 
from tcc to tee. He 
practises every day and 
is playing in tourna¬ 
ments at Tunbridge 
Wells and Walton-on- 
, Thames soon. 



STATIONS FOR SALE 

Several railway stations have 
been up for sale in the Seine-et- 
Oise Department of France. The 
line serving them was closed 
some years ago and they have 
been idle ever since. 

Five of these stations were sold 
by auction under the old “feu 
des encheres” system. The auc¬ 
tioneer lights one or two small 
candles and the bidding ends at 
the very instant they burn out. 

In this way one man acquired 
land which had been bought, in 
the first instance, from his grand¬ 
father for the construction of the 
line. 


RUNNING REPAIRS 

Repairing a tyro is an 
ordinary, everyday task. But 
when the tyre is seven feet in 
diameter and weighs 1500 lb. it 
is quite a different order. In fact, 
a job of this kind recently com¬ 
pleted by a Sheffield firm is 
thought to be the first ever car¬ 
ried out in this country. 

Used in earth-moving equip¬ 
ment by a construction company, 
the tyre was badly damaged and 
it was feared that it might have to 
be scrapped—a loss of £850. 

However, the Sheffield firm 
undertook the work and the tyre 
was made serviceable again. 



Old Charlie meets the new kids 

Charlie, a dignified old goat at the London Zoo, thoughtfully 
inspects the latest arrivals, a pair of white Idds only two 
days old. They arc in charge of Head Keeper Sam Smith. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 
AND WATER 

Peace hath her heroes no less 
than war. A reminder of this truth 
came with two recent awards of 
the George Medal. 

Mr. D. J. Cudmore, an R.A.F. 
supervisor, has won this honour 
for his heroism when a training 
plane crashed and caught fire just 
after taking off at Bakston Heath 
in Lincolnshire. He ran to the 
blazing plane and managed to pull 
out a badly injured cadet. Then, 
knowing that the petrol tanks 
might explode at any moment, he 
continued struggling to free the 
trapped instructor until his own 
clothes were in flames. 

The other G.M. hero is a sea¬ 
man, Toborakulla Karimulla. He 
dived from his ship to the rescue 
of two boys in a Pakistan river 
which he knew to be infested with 
sharks as well as crocodiles. He 
took one boy on his back and held 
the other while he swam to a boat. 


NEW MAPS FOR OLD 

Although the great days of ex¬ 
ploration arc over, there are still 
many parts of the world which are 
inaccurately or insulficicntly 
mapped. 

For this reason, a United 
Nations staff of cartographers is 
busy filling in the gaps and cor¬ 
recting mistakes. Working under 
the direction of Doctor Horatio 
Ureta of Uruguay, these map- 
makers are always interested to re¬ 
ceive further information about 
poorly explored countries. 

A corrected map of Afghanistan 
which was issued in 1954 has been 
printed with Arabic texts for distri¬ 
bution to the country's schools. 
Future plans include an improved 
map of Israel and another of the 
United Nations Trusteeship areas. 
The most ambitious undertaking is 
a pictorial map of the world. 


SEEING THE WHOLE 
WORLD CHANGE 

Mrs. Mary Hampshire, who 
died recently at her home in 
Leeds, was thought to be the 
oldest woman in Yorkshire. 

She was born in 1848 near Pock- 
lington, Yorkshire, into the era of 
Dickens and Thackeray. She went 
to live in the United States at the 
age of three months, and she was 
already 12 years old when 
Abraham Lincoln became Presi¬ 
dent. She returned to Leeds just 
before the last war. 

She lived through the Crimean 
War and the Boer War as well as 
the two World Wars, and a 
century of major change. 


CHALLENGE FROM 
LEAPING LENA 

Natal has an annual hibiscus 
festival in May and one of the 
high-lights is the frog-jumping 
contest. 

This year the Mayor of Mar¬ 
gate, Natal, has asked the Mayor 
of Margate, Kent, to try to find a 
British frog to jump against Leap¬ 
ing Lena, the Natal challenger and 
a hot favourite, who has already 
cleared 23 feet. 

The Kentish mayor has re¬ 
sponded by offering to pay the air- 
ticket for any frog selected to 
jump for his town. 



01(1 liner newly built 

At Palermo in Sicily the passenger in a time-honoured car- 
rozza admires the 26,000-ton liner Homeric, which has called 
there on her second maiden voyage in 23 years. This ship 
was formerly named Mariposa. Now she has been completely 
re-built at Trieste, and, under the netv name of Homeric, 
rims on the North Atlantic route flying the flag of Panama. 


90 YEARS YOUNG 

Dr. William George, brother of 
the late Earl Lloyd George, has 
just celebrated his 90th birthday, 
but remains a leading figure in 
Welsh affairs. He is still vitally 
interested in the progress and 
development of the Welsh youth 
movements, and is still conducting 
the business of the firm of 
solicitors from the Portmadoc 
office where his famous brother 
started his career. A keen angler, 
too, he still finds pleasure and 
solace on the banks of the Dwyfor. 


RUSSIAN BOAT 4000 
YEARS OLD 

A well-preserved boat was 
recently dug up on the banks of 
the River Don where its original 
owners left it about 4000 years 
ago. Hollowed from the trunk of 
a large oak tree, it has a pointed 
bow and stern. 

It was brought to Moscow by 
barge last'September, in cellulose 
wrapping, and has since been 
specially treated for preservation 
in the Historical Museum in 
Moscow. 


For Children with a Future 
Oo you want to win a SCHOLARSHIP 

to a GRAMMAR SCHOOL? 

Then ask your Dad to get the 

GO^IfVION ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

Home Coaching with the brilliant, comprehensive, yet iiie.xpen- 
sivc HOME TUTOR, packed with sound commonsense advice, 
specially designed by teachers and psychologists. 

THOUSANOS HAVE ALREADY SUCCEEDED 

Complete with 8 specially selected Text Books, hundreds of 
Test Questions covering English, Arithmetic and Intelligence, 

as set in past examinations. This 
Course paves the way to SUCCESS 
at the COMMON ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS, could save 
hundreds of pounds in School 
Fees, 

. 1 /so special courses for children of 
^ 5-11 and 7-11 years. 

Write today for lull details 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

(Dept. CN), 80 Wimpolt 8t., London, W.1. 



BRAND NEW LEATHER MINISTRY 

INDUSTRIAL SHOES 2'e per pair 

Amaziug, stupcudou.x, a ncvcv again offer. Never mind the 
real cost, only 2/6 per pair, post, etc,, .1/3, or 3 pairs 
post free. For Ladies, Children or Men with small fittings. 
Black solid leather uppers. With Pine soles and leather 
tips. For the Factory, about House, for Gardening or any real 
hal’d ■wear. A silly price but value you will never forget. Sizes 
2 to 6 complete tvith laces. By famous makers. EVANS, cto. 



POST 
ETC. 1/3 



BRITISH ARMY 

BRAKD NEW RIOCE TENT 

Sent for 22^6 


* CHEAT CAHPIHG OFFER ^ 

RID6ETENT™4'- 

, BRAND NEW de luxe 
I Aj Fara. Tent. All colours, 

' Complete. Ideal Cyclists. 

Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
4 It. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in 
walls, all approx. Weight 31 Ib-s. £2.15.0. 
or 4/- dcp. and 9 mthly. payts. 6/-, 1 of 2/6. 

With fly-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/- dep. and 8 

mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both carr. 1/6. —. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/Xl), 196-200 Cold 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction, ijoncton, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 



Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. x 6 ft. 

3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Real waterproof canvas. I'ortable. but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dep, and 7 mthly payts. of 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Free 
Lists Binoculars, Watches, Tents, etc. TERMS 
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As fast as you like 

Roller-skating is very popular -vvith young people toda 3 % and 
here a group are eornering at speed during the Boys’ Fast 
Session at the Alexandra Palaee rink in Loudon. 


LIVERPOOL’S OVERHEAD MAY aOSE 


Liverpool may lose its famous 
Overhead Railway, the only 
“elevated” line in this country and 
the first in the world to be operated 
by electricity. 

A letter sent recently to the rail¬ 
way’s shareholders by the Chair¬ 
man said that such extensive 
renewals and repairs were becom¬ 
ing necessary that it was felt in the 
best interests of the stockholders 
to close the line. There are also 
bus routes which compete. 

But the railway, raised high 
above any road, gives a wonderful 
view of the docks and the ships 
and during the summertime 
thousands of children use it when 
school parties visit the port, so it 
is hoped that some way out of the 
difiiciiUy will be found. 

In any case, before the Overhead 
Railway could be closed, a Bill 
would have to be passed by Parlia¬ 


ment, and this could not become 
effective until July 1956 at the 
earliest. 

The railway runs for 6i miles 
along the waterfront, its purpose 
being to link up the long succession 
of docks. It is carried, except at 
two or three isolated points, high 
above the roadway on a continuous 
bridge having supporting pillars 
made of wrought iron. Below and 
between the pillars there is a dock 
steam railway for moving goods. 

The line was started around 1888 
and quite a lot of it was erected 
before it was decided to use elec¬ 
tricity instead of steam'. 

Trains now run every few 
minutes and they signal themselves 
automatically, each train putting 
the signals behind it to danger till 
it is well out of the way. 

Several million passengers arc 
carried every year. 


SPINNING CLOCK 

This 16-foot diameter clock on 
top of a factory in Frankfort, Ger- 
manyr spins round three times 
every minute, so that its face can 



be seen from anywhere in the city. 
The total weight of the clock, 
which is illuminated, is 12,000 lb.; 
the minute hand alone weighs 
300 lb. 


ALL ABOUT WELSH 
CASTLES 

An exhibition dealing with 
Welsh castles has been opened at 
Wrexham Public Library. 

With diagrams and plans, it 
i demonstrates that what arc now 
picturesque ruins were once 
scientifically designed fighting 
maehines. 

The exhibition, which is on 
loan from the Ministry of Works, 
shows one of the earliest of the 
Norman castles in Wales, at 
Wiston in Pembrokeshire, and ex¬ 
plains how the art of fortification 
.was developed through 300 years 
to meet the threat of new offensive 
weapons and methods. 


BRICKWORKS SAILS 
FOR AUSTRALIA 

A complete brickworks capable 
of producing 350,000 bricks' a 
week is being transported from 
Ramsey in the Isle of Man to 
Perth in Australia. 

It will form a cargo w'eighing 
about 500 tons, and every item has 
been marked and numbered for re¬ 
erection on arrival. Eight workers 
are emigrating with the factory to 
continue their jobs in Australia. 


IT HAPPENED 
TmS WEEK 

‘‘Bibles for all” 

MARCH 7, 1804. LONDON— 
To provide a Bible in any 
language for anyone who needs 
one anywhere in the world is the 
ideal of a new Society launched 
today by 300 enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters at a London meeting. 

One of the people who inspired 
this scheme—though she is not 
aware of the part she played—is 
a 16-year-old Welsh girl, Mary 
Jones. One day she trudged 28 
miles through the Welsh moun¬ 
tains to buy a copy of a new 
edition of the Bible and was 
broken-hearted when she reached 
the town and found the few had 
all been sold. 

This was one of the incidents 
which moved the Rev. Thomas 
Charles of Bala to urge the 
Religious Tract Society to provide 
cheaper Bibles for the Welsh 
people. He made his appeal at a 
meeting in a merchant’s house near 
London Bridge two years ago. 

“If for Wales, why not for the 
whole Kingdom? Why not for the 
whole world?” said a member of 
the Society. And the result was 
today's first meeting of a new 
organisation “to encourage the 
wider circulation of the Holy 
Scripture, without note or 
comment.” 

The new body is to be known as 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and at today’s gathering 
£700 was subscribed on the spot. 

DEATH OF BERLIOZ 

MARCH 8, 1869. PARIS— 
Parisians today mourn the passing 
of a great musician—Louis Hector 
Berlioz. 

His admirers included the young 
King and Queen of Hanover who 
were so en¬ 
thusiastic that 
they used to 
go to his re¬ 
hearsals a t 
eight a. m., 
sometimes re¬ 
maining until 
past noon. 

This ro¬ 
mantic com¬ 
poser was greatly influenced by 
his love of English literature, 
especially the works of Shake¬ 
speare, Scott, and Byron. 

He once modestly suggested for 
his own epitaph those lines from 
Shakespeare which describe life as 
“. . . a tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

FIRST DAILY NEWSPAPER 

MARCH II, 1702. LONDON— 
Britain’s first daily newspaper— 
The Daily Courant—W'as pub¬ 
lished today. 

The paper consists of one page 
containing two columns. It is 
printed on one side only, and con¬ 
tains news items translated from 
Dutch and French journals. 

The publisher declares it is 
planned to give “all the material 
news as soon as every post 
arrives.” He also promises to re¬ 
frain from commenting upon news 
items because he believes readers 
possess “sense enough to make 
reflcctious for themselves.’.’ 



Louis Berlioz 


RADIO AND TV 


The Ch//</ren*$ Newspaper, March 12, 1955 


PRESEiriNG SHAKESPEARE 
THE OIR-MEW WAY 


Shakespeare play is the 
favourite for school study? 
Should I be wrong in saying The 
Merchant of Venice? TV gives 
us a unique opportunity on Sun¬ 
day evening to sec Shylock and his 
company performing very much 
as they did in Shakespeare’s time, 
A complete 16t’n-century Eliza¬ 
bethan Theatre is being recon¬ 
structed in the Lime Grove studior 
for a production by Hal Burton 
based on the latest historical re¬ 
search. ■ This is the third in the 
Stage by Stage series portraying 
the growth of the English Theatre 
since the 'Middle Ages. 

Two days earlier, on March II, 
the 'different ways Shakespeare has 
been presented in recent years will 
be discussed in TV by two pro¬ 
ducers of today, Harcourt 
Williams and Peter Brook, 
together with the well-known 
theatre critic, Alan Dent. 

On the day of the second per¬ 
formance of The Merchant—• 
Thursday, March 17—Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother will 
be visiting the Lime Grove studios. 

T V from Rus.sia ? 

gH.UL we be seeing TV pictures 
from Moscow? A hint of this 
was given in a speech recently by 
Cecil McGivern, BBC Television 
Programme Controller, referring 
to more Eurovision exchanges be¬ 
ginning next June. It is hoped to 
persuade the Russians to send TV 
pictures to Britain and France by 
way of Sweden and Denmark. 

Milestone of Music 

interesting jubilee occasion in 
radio will be the 50th presenta¬ 
tion of Music to Remember on 
March 21. In the Home Service at 
7.30 every Monday evening, this 
programme is an excellent intro¬ 
duction to serious music and has 
been called a half-way house 
between the light Palm Court type 



Alvar Lidell 


of orchestral music and the 
Promenade Concerts. Leading 
symphony orchestras take part 
from week to week, and each item 
is preceded by a brief explanation. 
On March 21 these introductions 
will be taken over by Alvar Lidell, 
one of the B B C's veteran 
announcers. 

Lidell is himself a polished 
niusician and fine singer. 


Young John the Baptist 

'J'he Me.ssenger, in Children’s 
T V on Thursday, repeated on 
Sunday, is a play about the boy¬ 
hood of John the Baptist. It has 
been written and will be produced 
by Joy Harington. She has 
applied her imagination to the two 
Gospel accounts in Matthew and 



John Levitt and Ruth Dunning in a 
scene from The Flower and the 
Thorn Tree 


Luke in an attempt to show how 
the young John learnt from his 
father and mother about his won¬ 
derful mission in revealing the 
coming of the Saviour. The time 
is the eve of the Passover. The part 
of Jesus as a boy will bo played 
by 12-year-old Jonathan Swift, 
who will bo making his first ap¬ 
pearance on TV. 

John the Baptist will be played 
by 15-year-old John Levitt, who 
has already been seen in several 
Biblical plays in T V, including 
The Flower and the Thorn Tree, 
the story of Barabbas. 

Damping the cheers 

Jf schoolgirls’ cheers are not 
louder than other people's, 
they are certainly more piercing. 
BBC engineers confirmed this last 
year at the Women's Hockey 
International match and arc pre¬ 
paring special microphone screens 
this year to cope with the 50,000 
voices which might otherwise 
drown the commentary at the T V 
broadcast on Saturday when 
England meet Wales at Wembley. 

In wild seas 

'\rinwERS can enjoy the results of 
one of the stormiest sea 
voyages ever made in Peter Scott’s 
programme on Saturday evening, 
showing films taken on the Royal 
Research ship John Biscoe. His 
guest is Medical Officer William. 
Sladen, who sailed in the ship on 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey from 1947 to 1951. 

The John Biscoe sailed south 
from the Islands through the 
world's wildest seas to the Ant¬ 
arctic, where the F.l.D.S. main¬ 
tains permanent bases. Hero 
viewers will see Dr. Sladen’s cine 
pictures of icebergs,, seals, birds, 
and ot’ner inhabitants of these icy 
regions. Ernest Thomson 
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projTd ships manned by proud men 





flic Liparus, nliich plays the Icadins role in the film Proud Ships 


A homeward hound tanker pushes her boas into a heavy sea 


Oil storage tanks at Curasao. The flexible pipe is connected to the tanker when she arrives. 




A tTiioLiGfi oii-tankers are comparative new¬ 
comers among ships, they are as 
familiar today as any other craft; indeed, they 
now represent approximately one-fifth of the 
world's entire merchant fleet. Across the Seven 
Seas they carry cargoes that keep the wheels of 
modern industry forever turning. Proud ships 
they are, manned by proud men. 

We are all served by these oil-carrying 
vessels and their doughty crews, and it is well 
that we should know something of the work 
they do, day in day out, winter and summer, in 
calm seas and tempests alike. 

Proud Ships, made by the Shell Film Unit, 
shows IIS this work in an admirable way. It is 
a film paying tribute to the achievement of the 
oil-tankers and the men who serve in them, and 
in paying tribute it shows the whole fascinating 
process and intricate pattern of oil transporta¬ 
tion. It takes us behind the scenes of a wonder¬ 
ful oiganisation and far across the ocean. 

Everything is done in orderly, efficient 
fashion, but this is none the less a voyage of 

adventure. Here is no play-acting. We share -n , r „ r • ... 

the fun and the h.azards of a tanker crew and Lipirus with his sextant, 

sec the special skill and .seamanship they apply 
to then job. It is a job in keeping with the 
highest seafaring traditions, and this film re¬ 
flects it all m an enthralling way. 

Pioud .Ships, in 16 mm and 35 mm sizes, can 
be boil owed (free of charge) by schools and 
other responsible organisations in the United 
Kingdom from the Petroleum Films Bureau,- 
?.') New Bond Street. London, W. 1. 


Adjusting a smoke helmet on one of the crew as he goes down to inspect a ship's tank. 





A tanker at her moorings, waiting to pick up her load of oil at a Venezuela rcfinei 
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PEACE THROUGH 
SPORT 

'J'he important part played 
by sport 'in promoting 
friendship between nations 
and races was pointed out 
recently by Mr. Avery Brun- 
dage. President of the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee: 

“ The Olympic ideal of 
sport for, sport’s sake has 
defied dictators, outlasted 
wars, and risen above political 
struggles,” he said. “ It will 
continue to do so. Sports are 
one of our most effective 
weapons against prejudice and 
intolerance. Politics, race, 
creed, colour, or religion—all 
are equal on the playing field. 
Sports are common ground 
upon which men and women 
of all nationalities and many 
different backgrounds may 
meet.” 

These are heartening words. 
Enduring peace may yet be 
won for - the whole world on 
the playing fields of the world. 


DO YOU UEMEMBER ? 

Qf aids for forgetful people 
there is no end. In 
America, for instance, the 
motorist who forgets to look 
at his petrol gauge can now 
have a device fixed to his car 
which makes a loud buzz 
when he is running short of 
petrol. 

Of course, these mechanical 
aids to memory are more 
reliable than the old-fashioned 
knotted handkerchief. Perhaps 
it is even better to be really 
interested in what you need to 
remember. 


AFRICAN WISDOM 

CiTTCs'i before a microphone in 
his flowing white robes, not 
long ago, the Hon. Shettima 
Kassim, a former Minister in the 
Nigerian Government, spoke to 
his fellow countrymen about 
Education. 

“ It is not going to school and 
passing examinations that turns 
a child into an educated person,” 
he said. “What he gains from 
.school is merely the training and 
the basie knowledge to equip 
him to /jeg/u his education. 
When he comes out into the 
world, he is like a carpenter with 
a bag of tools and the skill to use 
them well: but the important 
thing is, what is he going to 
make with them?” 

They are words of <great 
wisdom, true of education in any 
land. What is learned at school 
is valueless if it is left behind 
when the school gates are passed 
for the last time. 



Filial report 

“Tf this boy knows the half of 
what he thinks he knows, he 
ought not to go to university. 
The university should come to 
him.” 

This is a school-leaving report 
that the , headmaster of Leeds 
Modern School, speaking on 
Speech Day at Almondbury 
Grammar School, said he had 
often wanted to write. So -far 
he has resisted the temptation. 

Olympic medal 


Out and About 

IV/roRE flowers are opening 
every day with the growing 
light, and every spell of sun¬ 
shine brings out more of the 
insects which have been in the 
chrysalis. The birds, whether 
in their restless flocks or paired 
with a mate for nesting already, 
are interested in the greater 
supply of insect food. So are 
the bats, now all emerging from 
their sleep. 

Welcome summer bird visitors 
are now arriving in growing 
numbers, to make' a home and 
raise a family. The lively wheat- 
ears and the chiff-chaff should 
be seen any day now. Then the 
willow-wren, followed by other 
warblers including, by"the end of 
March, the sweet-singing black¬ 
cap. But most of the warblers, 
including the nightingale, arrive 
in April'and May. 

Before the end of March we 
should also see the first sand- 
martins arrive, then swallows, 
followed quickly, perhaps at the 
start of April, by the cuckoos 
and the house martins. These 
arc exciting times. 

C. D. D. 



This design for the medal to 
commemorate the 1956 Olympic 
Games shows athletes With a 
flag. The reverse will show 
the Slelhonrne arms. Some 
10,000 medals will he struck to 
he distrihuted among all con¬ 
nected with the Games. 


Ol]R HOMELAND 


llintclicd cottacos by the 15th*century 
church at Northle^v", Devon 


Thirty Years Ago 

Front the Chitdren's Newspaper, 
March 14, 1925 

T'iicre is every prospect that in 
this Parliament women will 
be given the vote on the same 
terms as men. It is true that a 
Bill was defeated the other day 
by a small majority, but that was 
because it was held by the 
Government that changes in the 
franchise should only be made 
just before a General Election 
and no one wants another elec¬ 
tion yet. 

The Government has now 
solemnly promised to bring in a 
Bill of its own before the next 
dissolution of Parliament. The 
only'trouble is that one cannot 
always tell when a dissolution is 
coming, and there have been 
disappointments in the past. 

THE fTnCHES 

^iic storm had ceased, and the 
sun was catching 
The Downs and sea in a 
harlequin net. 

And way below us through 
lanes of winding 
Old Bosham’s robin-red roofs 
shone wet . . . 

When in a wind-blown hedge 
there fluttered 

'Transient jewels in foliage set. 
Finches, green, and gold, and 
russet. 

Darted in fanlike, twittering 
praise 

For the rain that had stopped. 
And the berries that fed them. 
Anti the warm, sweet sun of the 
bright, brief days. 

Fi or.i 22 Poems by Odette 
Tvhernine {Guild Press) 

JUST AN IDEA 
As C. H. Spurgeon wrote: If 
you love liberty don’t keep it all 
for yourself. 


THEY SAY_ 

"VlUuiLE I appreciate the im- 
portance of racing to the 
motor industry, it is for the 
industry to have its own tracks 
and not to use the public roads 
and spoil the quiet and beauty 
of the countryside. 

Lord Moyne, in the House of Lords ■ 

T ET US teach our children to 
^ study man as well as mathe¬ 
matics, and when they go out 
into the world to build cathedrals 
as w'ell as power stations. 

Sir David Ecctes. 
Minister of Education 

'T'he term police officer is used 
by people with good manners- 
or a guilty conscience." Police 
constable is the correct term. 

Lord Mancroft, Parliamenlary 
Under-Secreiary, Home Office 

^UE best work is not neces- 
'*■ sarily done by the most 
highly paid man or the man with 
the best tools ; it is done by the 
man who is interested in his job. 
Mrs. T. Ritchie, personnel 
management adviser in 
Scotland to the Ministry of Labour 

Tt might be 50 years or more 
before man lands on the 
moon, but it is reasonable to 
predict that such an achievement 
might one day be possible. 

Afr. A. V. Cleaver, former president 
of the British Interplanetary Society 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether b, or c is 
the correct meanins of the followin'^: 
five words ? 

1 PAMPER 

a South American plain 
b Leopard 
c Over-indulgc 

2 OVINE 

a Like a sheep 
b Egg-shaped 
c Not concealed 

3 PASTICHE 

a Musical medley 
b 
c 


Kind of nut 
Coil of false hair 


4 .MULLION 

a Vertical bar in window 
b Washer of dishes 
c Kind of onion 

5 AGNOSTIC 

a A word puzzle 
b Man holding that nothing 
is known of God 
c Grand or stylish 

..4/?.yv, tTv ti/,‘ pii'jc 12 


Think on These Things 

J ESUS, by His perfect life, has 
- made it possible for us to be 
right with God, and through 
Him to lead the good life. But 
we must accept what He has 
done, and do this by faith. 

This faith is a gift from God, 
but He cannot give it ns unless 
we want it, unless we ask for it. 

The disciples once asked Jesus 
“Lord, increase our faith”, and 
we must ask God to give us a 
greater faith. And this faith in 
turn will give us the strength we 
need. 

“ . . , Taking the shield of- 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked ” (Ephesians 6. 16). 

O. R. C. 


The Children's Newspaper, March 12, I9S5 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

March 13 

Queen Salote of Tonga (1900). 
The New York Times called her 
“ Britain’s most popular Coro¬ 
nation guest.” Another name 
for her kingdom in the Southern 
Pacific is, appropriately, the 
Friendly Islands. 

March 14 

Professor Albert Einstein 
(1879). Physicist, author of the 
theory of Relativity which has 
changed man's concept of the 
universe. In his spare time this 
great thinker gets much pleasure 
from his violin; he is an accom¬ 
plished musician. 

March 15 

Andrew Jackson (1767—1845). 
Reared in poverty, left entirely 
alone in the world at 14, he be¬ 
came seventh President of the 
United States. He was a man 
with unbounded “faith in the 
common man’s capacity for un¬ 
common achievement.” 

March 16 

Caroline Lucretia Herschel 
(1750—1848). Astronomer. Her 
desire for education was 
thwarted by 
her mother’s 
d e t ermina- 
tion to keep 
her as a 
household 
drudge. Then 
her brother. 
Sir William 
Herschel, 
paying the 
mother for the loss of her 
services, brought her from 
her home in Germany to live 
with him in England. She helped 
him with his astronomical siii- 
veys, and between 1786 and 
1797 she discovered no fewer 
than eight comets, as w-ell as 
a number of nebulae and star 
clusters. 

March 17 

Pat Hornsby-Smith (1914). 
Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Health since 1951. 
Member of Parliament for the 
Chislehurst Division of Kent. 

March 18 

Rudolf Diesel (1858—1913). 
German engineer. In 1892 
patented the oil-riin internal 
combustion ■ engine with which 
his name is associated. 

March 19 

David Livingstone . (1813— 
1873). Scottish medical 
missionary who felt it his duty to 
open up the unexplored heart of 
Africa. His 
book about 
his first 
journey, in 
which he dis¬ 
covered the 
Victoria 
Falls, was 
such a suc¬ 
cess- that he 
could well 
have retired on the proceeds. In¬ 
stead, he carried on with his 
mission work, his explorations, 
and his fight against the slave 
trade. 
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SAILOR BISHOP VISITS 
HIS OCEAN DIOCESE 


The Bishop of Melanesia, Dr. 
A. T. Hill, formerly a ship’s cap¬ 
tain, has just completed the round 
of his watery diocese in the 
Solomon Islands. 

Dr. Hill sailed aboard the 
Southern Cross, the seventh mis¬ 
sionary vessel of that name, and 
so, once again, could stand as cap¬ 
tain of a sea-going ship. She was 
on her last voyage and is now in 
Australia to be sold. 

At the island of Nukapu the 
bishop went ashore to rub noses 
with the islanders. . It was on this 
island that the first bishop. Dr. 
Patteson, was murdered, and the 
descendants of the murderers 
always claim the right of nibbing 
noses with the bishop in order to 
show their extreme friendliness to 
Patteson's successor. 

At another island a group of 
boys boarded the vessel and stood 
in a row on the rail as she made 


for the open sea. When about a 
mile out they dived overboard and 
swam a race back to the shore. 

At one place a truck met the 
bishop at the landing stage, and 
drove to a village. Everyone dis¬ 
appeared, and the bishop was left 
alone in the truck. Then he was 
“seized” by a horde of wild men 
who carried him shoulder-high and 
deposited him under a huge ban¬ 
yan tree. 

Here, they went through a kind 
of pantomime, pretending to spear, 
club, and shoot at him with arrows 
until a “lame and blind man ” ap¬ 
peared and was led to the 
“prisoner” under the banyan tree 
who put out his hand and touched 
him. Immediately the blind and 
lame man was “cured” and 
leaped up with wild gesticulations. 
The bishop was then led to his 
thatched roof palace, which he 
found stocked with delicacies. 


KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 


5. Market crosses 

Up to the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion it was the custom for pious 
landowners, priests, and merchants 
to set up a cross in some 
prominent place, such as the 
market square of town or village, 
to which local people resorted for 
buying and selling. 

The market cross at Chichester, 
for instance, was put up by the 
bishop, early in the I6th century. 
The one at Shepton Mallet was 
given about the same time by a 
local man with the request that 
those who passed by should pray 
for his soul and that of his wife, 
too. 

The cross in any particular place 
became assoeiated with the pro- 
duee chiefly sold around it. Thus, 
the Butter Cross or the Poultry 
Cross is really the cross in the 
Butter Market or the Poidtry 
Market. 

Such market crosses were made 
of stone, so that they might last, 
but even stone wears away with 
rain and wind and some old towns 
have had a succession of market 
crosses. Many of them were 
thrown down and destroyed by the 
Puritans, like the famous Banbury 
Cross, since replaced. 

STASIP^IBM 


To give people some protection 
from the rain the “cross” became 
a structure with pillars and arches 
supporting a roof with a cross on 
top. Sometimes, as at Witney, 
such a building was replaced, after 
the Reformation, by one sur¬ 
mounted by a clock instead of a 



Berkshire 

cross. But the building still stood 
on pillars as it had always done, 
to give easy access for people and 
goods. 

Many of these market crosses 
arc very handsome, like the 
Poultry Cross at Salisbury. And 
some are extremely old; the bat¬ 
tered specimen at Alfriston, 
Sussex, dates back some 800 years. 


How to produce 
school plays 

The boys of Sloanc School in 
Chelsea, who will shortly be pre¬ 
senting Troilus and Cressida. arc 
celebrated far beyond London for 
their Shakespeare productions. For 
many years these have been 
attended by critics from the lead¬ 
ing papers as well as by eminent 
stage people. 

No one is better fitted to des¬ 
cribe the work of these schoolboy 
actors than Mr. Guy Boas, who as 
their headmaster has been largely 
responsible for the fine reputation 
they have won. And he has done 
it admirably in a new book, 
Shakespeare and the Young Actor, 
published by Rocklilf at 16s. 

WORK AND DISCIPLINE 

Mr. Boas thinks it “is time the 
world ceased to be surprised at 
how well the young can act, when 
properly trained.” Certainly the 
boys of Sloane School have proved 
how well they can act under in¬ 
spired enthusiasm. 

It is no easy task—for him or 
for the boys. For what he has to 
offer them is. not “a jolly romp 
with lots of limelight and 
applause.” On the contrary, “the 
Garibaldian offer is of some ten 
weeks of voluntary but un¬ 
remitting work and discipline, all 
outside school hours, in the cause, 
not of themselves, not even of the 
school, but of Shakespeare.” 

Evidently Mr. Boas has the 
secret of inspiring the lads with his 
own boundless love of Shakes¬ 
peare so that they, too, fall in love 
with the matchless beauty of the 
poet's language—one does not 
have to be highbrow to do so. 

APPEAL FOR ROYS 
, But there may also be some¬ 
thing in the headmaster’s theory 
that Shakespeare himself, with his 
abounding humour and energy, 
was a man with a great appeal for 
boys; so that probably those who 
w'ork for him, ’‘would willingly 
have stood on their heads had he 
asked for it.” 

This book is one for all Shakes¬ 
peare lovers, but those who are 
concerned with producing school 
plays will find it invaluable; 
particularly helpful are the chap¬ 
ters on staging, rehearsal, and 
speech, as well as appendices giv¬ 
ing the number of lines spoken by 
all the various characters in the 
plays. 


Miner modelled in coal 



Leonard Hector admiring his father's masterpiece 



]\J[any of us make models from 
cardboard, papier mache, and 
clay, but Mr. George Hector, of 
Shelficld, makes his models from 
cement and steel. 

Himself a miner for 36 years, 
Mr. Hector has made eight models 
of mines, including one of Mosley 
Common Colliery, Lancashire, for 
presentation to the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

This was the first mine visited 
by the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
model features his official recep¬ 
tion there. His figure and those of 
the reception committee are all 
modelled to scale, but although 
only tw'o inches high can all be 
recognised. 


By displaying his models and his 
historic collection of pit lamps, 
Mr. Hector has raised over £1000 
for charity. 

But his masterpiece is a miner 
carved out of a lump of coal taken 
from the Creswell Colliery at the 
time of the disaster in 1950. Two 
feet high, it took him two years 
to make and stands on a 
blackened piece of pit timber 
under which he himself worked 
for many years in the now disused 
Tinsley Park Colliery, Sheffield. 

A memorial to all who have lost 
their lives in the pits, the miner 
sculptured in coal by Mr. Hector 
is to be presented next month to 
Sheffield Cathedral. 


George Hector’s working model of Barmborough Colliery, near Doncaster 


VAL UE VOBSN'T COUNT 

THE 

POST OFFICE" MAURITIUS 
WAS SOLO IN 1847 for Id. 

JOOfiY YOU WOULD FIND 
IT HARD TO BUY A COPY 
FORfSOOOf 



IN 1946 HUNGARIAN 
CURRENCY COLLAPSED AND 
A STAMP WAS ISSUED 
WITH A FACE VALUE OF 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
BILLION PENGOS. 
TODAY IT IS WORTH TWOPENCEl 




START FROM SCRATCH 

THE FIRST STAMP ISSUED BY 
BAHAWALPUR 
W AS IN 194 8 
Since then about sixty 
stamps have been issued and, 
except For a Few high values, 
you can collect tbemall 
at small cost. 



BARBAB O S 


ISSUED A SET OF STAMPS DEPICTING THE 
BADGE OF THE COLONY AND WITH THE 
INSCRIPTION POSTAGE & REVENUE ACROSS THE TOR 
THE iqSaSET LACKED THE INSCRIPTION 
AND BORE THE PORTRAIT OF KING GEORGE VI 


7 PUZZLE CORNER? 



This stamp comes From. 
SWEDEN.DENMARK, 
SPAIN or HOLLAND? 
Answer next week 


Ansvverto last week’s 

puzzle: PERSIA 
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IN HONOUR OF 
KABBARLI 

An Australian Cabinet Minister 
and several other distinguished 
men recently travelled into the 
Outback to pay tribute to the 
memory of a humble old lady. 

The occasion was the unveiling 
of a memorial to Mrs. Daisy Bates 
at Ooldea, on the Nullabor Plains 
in South Australia. 

Mrs. Daisy Bates, once a Fleet 
Street journalist, died in 1951, at 
the age of 92, after long years of 
service to the Australian 

Aborigines. 

The Australian authoress 

Ernestine Hill, who knew Mrs. 
Bates well, has written of her: 
“Alone and unaided she led the 
way in loving kindness and human 
understanding of the race . . .” 

LIVING LEGEND 

This most remarkable English¬ 
woman came to know the 

Australian Blackfellows as no¬ 
body else has ever done. She 
ministered to their needs, taught 
them, gave them new hope. To all 
of them she was a beloved Kab- 
barli (grandmother). 

Daisy Bates disliked publicity, 
but she became a legend in her own 
lifetime. Almost to the end of her 
days she wore the straw-boater of 
King Edward VII’s day, neatly en¬ 
meshed in a veil. An old-fashioned 
little figure she was, in a tailor- 
made costume with long skirt, and 
stiff collar and tie; And that is 
how she is depicted on her sculp¬ 
tured monument, in company with 
an Aborigine warrior. 


BLOOMS FLOWN TO 
FLOWER SHOW 

A cargo of flowers from this 
country was- flown in a B.O.A.C. 
airliner to Karachi for the 
Pakistan Horticultural Society's 
Show. 

The flowers included narcissi 
and daffodils from Spalding, 
freesias from the Lea Valley and 
Worcestershire, carnations from 
Canterbury, Taunton, , and Ux¬ 
bridge, anemones from Dawlish, 
and asparagus fern from Swanley. 


Steps to 



The revival of Man¬ 
chester City F.C. after 
a number of moderate 
years, has been a 
feature of the present 
Soccerseason, Largely 
resjionsiblc is a change 
of tactics, %vith centre- 
forward Don Uevie 
acting as “ general.’* 


Sporting Fame 


Don Revie 



Revie, born in Middlesbrough, 
played inside-left for Archi¬ 
bald School. At 16J he was 
seen by a Leicester City scout 
when playing for Middles¬ 
brough Swifts and was given 
a trial. Wisely, he continued 
to learn the trade of brick¬ 
laying wben taken on Leices¬ 
ter’s playing staff. 



By 1916 he was established 
in Leicester’s League team 
and had a big share in the 
club’s progress to the Cup 
Final in 1919. But a few days 
before the big match, Don had 
his nose broken in a League 
game and had to be content 
to watch his team on tele¬ 
vision—from a hospital bed. 



and moved on to Manchester 
City a year later. lie has 
played for them as an inside 
forward and also wing-half, 
and now has mastered the 
technique of playing “ centre- 
forward 'in depth.” He has 
also played for England “ B ” 
ami the Football League. 


MOTOR-CYCLING ROUND THE WORLD 


A young Englishman who 
motor-cycled round the world with 
a friend has racily recounted the 
adventure in a book called The 
World Before Us, published by 
Collins at 15s. 

The motor-cyclist, Lennox 
Cook, was an assistant master at a 
preparatory school, and one day a 
rather pompous parent said to 
him: “When 1 was your age I was 
lumberjacking in Canada.” 

To . his great astonishment 
Lennox heard himself replying: 
“I’m going round the world on a 
motor-bike.” 

He had committed himself! 
With his friend Tim, a young 
farmer, he left Dover on a winter's 
night and sped south through 
France and Italy to Naples where 
they took ship for Piraeus near 
Athens. In Greece their journey 
nearly ended. Lennox crashed into a 
lorry and was in hospital for three 
weeks. 

When he was fit again they 
travelled on to Baghdad. As they 
went cast their difficulties 
mounted. Roads were shocking 
and in Persia they were constantly 
delayed by policemen who wanted 


to peruse their papers. At one 
tiny inn they had gone to bed 
when a police officer appeared, 
leaving at the door a mass of wild- 
looking Persians. 

A table and chair were brougbt 
in for him to write at, but wben 
he sat down, the chair collapsed. 
“This w'as too much for the mob 
outside. They stormed in, led by 
the 'comic' of the party who sat 
down on an imaginary chair and 
fell over amid hoots of laughter.” 

Later, they decided to try driv¬ 
ing past policemen without stop¬ 
ping. a proceeding whicli later 
brought a shot after them in the 
dark. But one of their most 
disagreeable adventtues was in the 
wilds of Afghanist;in. While they 
v/ere passing some Afghan yctitiis 


.SPRINGBOK ON THE ENGINE 
A British Railways locomotive. 
Union of South Africa, now 
proudly displays';! plaque bearing 
a springbok, emblem of the Union. 
It was presented by Mr. C. 1. 
lourie, a Blceinfontein newspaper 
man. who during a visit to Britain 
last year travelled to Edinburgh on 
a train drawn by this engine. 


a dog attacked Tim. who accident¬ 
ally ran over it. He fell olT, and 
bis machine had its kick-starter 
damaged. He had to push it to 
start, but the Afghans thought he 
was trying to run away to avoid 
paying compensation for the dog, 
and they beat him with sticks. 
Only the arrival of a chieftain on 
a horse saved them from being 
badly hurt. 

They traversed the Khyber P.iss 
and set out on their gruelling 3419- 
mile"* ride through India, then 
crossed to Ceylon, and at Colombo 
picked up the liner Orontes, in 
which they sailed to Perth in 
Western .Australia. 

Two more Marathon journeys 
faced them, a muddy one from 
Perth right across Australia to 
Melbourne and Sydney and next, 
having crossed the Pacific, from 
Vancouver down’to Los Angeles 
and across the States to New 
York. 

Mr. Cook had certainly escaped 
from the rut he had feared he was 
getting into. “Endurance, distance, 
strangeness, illness, apprehension,” 
he writes, “these are great cura¬ 
tives of boredom.” 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 12, l9Si> 

ORDNANCE SERVEY 
PIONEER 

- Lanark County Council are 
anxious to acquire Miltonhead, 
Carluke, overlooking the Clyde 
Valley, in order to preserve the 
site of the house where Major 
Genera! William Roy was born in 
1726. The intention is to set up a 
commemorative plaque to the great 
military map-maker who was the 
pioneer of the Ordnance Survey. .. 

After serving in Germany in the 
Seven Years War, Roy was 
appointed surveyor-general of the 
coasts with the charge of military 
surveys iii Great Britain. 

In 1783 he was asked by the 
Government to carry out a series 
of survey triangles between Lon¬ 
don and Dover to connect with a 
similar series made by the French 
Government between Paris and the 
north coast of France. This was 
to establish, for scientific purposes, 
the o.xact relative positions of the 
observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich. 

27.099-FOOT BASE LINE 

It was for this purpose thaf in 
1784 he made the famous base line 
of 27,404 feet on Hounslow Heath 
using three separate measurements; 
first with cased glass tubing, then 
with seasoned deal rods, and 
finally with a specially made steel 
chain. The discrepancy between 
the three methods proved to be 
only three inches. 

The friangulations based on the 
original Hounslow line were tested 
by another base, 28,535 feet long, 
on Romney Marsh which proved 
to be only 28 inches different from 
its length as calculated from the 
Hounslow' line. This was in those 
days a iritimph of surveying. 

Roy’s work made possible the 
beginning of the Ordnance Survey 
wliich produces our official maps. 

HILLARY CLIMBS AGAIN 

Mount Magellan, a 10,000-foot 
peak in New Zealand’s Southern 
Alps, has been climbed for the 
first time by four experienced 
mountaineers led by Sir Edmund 
Hillary. The climb took 24 hours.- 


THE INVISIBLE MAN-—new picture-version of H. G, Wells’s scientific fantasy (8) 



A group in a Burdock inn were discussing the 
Invisible Man when Marvel dashed in and dived 
into a back room. A policeman who w'as off 
duty promptly locked the door, and an American 
visitor drawled, “ Say, this looks like the real 
thing 1 ” The landlord exclaimed, “ The back 
door’s unlocked ! ” Next they heard screams 
and, nishing to’the kitchen, saw Marvel being 
■ dragged out by invisible hands. 



Tiie (!oIiceman, the American, the landlord, 
and a cabman charged at Marvel’s invisible 
attacker, and there w’as a wild scramble in which 
the tramp crawled away between tlic legs of the 
fighting men. “ Here he is 1 ” cried.the land¬ 
lord, clawing at the unseen, and then he doubled 
up from a kick in his stomach,-and the policeman 
reeled back, too. They all grabbed at empty- air. 

Tile Invisible Man had gone. 



They ran into the yard, now in darkness. The 
American drew a revolver and fired five shots 
in dilTcrent directions. “ Get a lantern some¬ 
one,” he said, ” and come and feel about for 
him.” They searched the yard carefully, but 
ibere was no trace of the mysterious visitor. 
Meanwhile, in a big house nearby, the shots 
had been heard by a Dr. Kemp, a research 
scientist who was reading in his study. 



Burdock people today. All this rubbish about 
ail invisible man. Wc might bo in the 13th 
century! ” There came a ring at his front 
door, and be called to his maid to ask if that 
were the postman. “ It must have been some 
boys ringing and running away, sir,” she said. 
“There was no one there when I opened the door.” 


Who -was it rang Dr. Kemp’s front clcorbclil ? See next week’s instalment 
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Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckerldge 


Jennings and Darbishire write a 
play which they hope to perform 
at the school concert. Mr. Carter 
refuses to lend Jennings his 
.starting pistol to use as a stage 
property and suggests that the 
hoys should act a scene, from 
Shakespeare instead. Jennings is 
unwilling to accept this advice. 

12. First rehearsal 

'^he first rehearsal of The 
Mystery of the Mysterious 
Miser did not run as smoothly as 
the producer had hoped. 

“We’ll start off by reading 
Scene I,” Darbishire announced to 
Temple and Venables, whom he 
had invited to join the cast. 
“You’re the villain with the re¬ 
volver, Temple; and Venables is 
the old miser who gets shot.” 

He attached the false moustache 
to the miser’s upper lip with stamp 
hinges, so that it could be removed 
quickly and handed on to some 
other character at a later stage of 
the drama. After the fiasco of the 
rubber solution, Darbishire was 
taking no chances! Then he pro- 
dueed a toy pistol and a home¬ 
made cardboard dagger from his 
pocket and thrust them into 
Temple's hands. 

Gun without a bang 

The villain of the piece, 
.e.xamined his weapons with a 
critical eye. “This busted old 
pistol’s no good. It doesn't even 
make a noise,” he protested, jerk¬ 
ing the trigger to and fro in sound¬ 
less demonstration. 

“Ah, but it'.s only to practise 
with for now,” Darbishire assured 
him. “Jennings has gone to 
borrow Mr. Carter's starting pistol. 
It’ll make a supersonic bang when 
.. it goes off and then you’ll-” 

He swivelled round excitedly as 
his fellow-author hurried in 
through the gymnasium door 
carrying a large brown paper bag. 


“Here he comes now. Jolly good! 
Have you got the pistol, Jen?” 

Jennings shook his head. “Mr. 
Carter won’t let us have it.” 

Groans of dismay arose from 
the producer and his cast. 

“Oh, fish-hooks! Why ever 
not?” queried Venables. 

“He didn’t seem to think much 
of our play when 1 told him what 
it was about,” Jennings continued. 
“He even had the nerve to say wo 
ought to try to find a better one— 
Shakespeare, or something like 
that!” 

Darbishire tut-tutted in dis¬ 
approval. Secretly he doubted 
whether there was a better play 
than The Mystery of the 
Mysterious Miser, but he was too 
modest to say so out loud. “ But 
this is hopeless,” he protested. 
“How are we going to do the 
shooting if wc haven’t got a gun?” 

Sound effects 

Jennings waved the paper bag in 
the air like a triumphal banner. 
“It’s all right. I’ve had a brain¬ 
wave about that,” he said. “I’ll 
sit behind the screen at the back 
of the stage and burst the 'bag 
when the gun's supposed to go off. 
The audience will never guess if 
wc time it properly.” 

“Good scheme,” Darbishire 
approved. “ We'll lay in a stock of 
paper bags, and after Scene 1, 
Venables can take over ye famous 
sound effects because he’ll be dead 
by then.” He bustled about im¬ 
portantly, handing round dog- 
cared sheets of writing paper to 
the members of the cast. "Here 
are your parts, you chaps. Let’s 
get cracking!” 

Temple mounted the rostrum 
and screwed up his eyes to de¬ 
cipher Darbishire’s spidery writ¬ 
ing. In a throaty, unnatural voice 
he read aloud: “Creeping on 
stealthily. I wonder if I shall meet 
that old miser, Mr. Brown, today.” 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 



4. Blerccdes-Beiiz (German) 
'J'nn Mercedes company built 
the fastest road-racing car 
ever made—capable of 260 
m.p.h.—so we can expect some¬ 
thing very fast from this 
famous firm of car manu¬ 
facturers. The 300 S.L. shown 


above has a three-litre engine, 
inclined in the chassis. It has 
no carburettors, but uses direct 
fuel injection. The engine is 
very flexible, giving 16 to 160 
m.p.h. in top gear. The doors, 
hinged along the centre of the 
roof, open upwards. 


“No, you clodpoll!” corrected 
Darbishire from the far end of the 
gymnasium. “You don’t say 
‘ Creeping on stealthily ’—that’s 
what you have to do\ And that’s 
your cue to come on, Venables. 
You march in smelling of moth¬ 
balls and looking as though you’ve 
just hidden your fortune under the 
floorboards.” 

“Wow! That sounds tricky,” 
exclaimed the miser. He shambled 
on to the stage as Temple pro¬ 
ceeded with his next line, 

“Ah, here he is. I will speak to 
him.” Loudly he called: “Hem- 
hem ! Hem-hem! ” 

Venables raised his eyes from 
the ink-smeared pages he was 
holding. “If you’re talking to me, 
you’ve-got the name wrong.” he 
pointed out. “Tm not Hch-hem. 
Darbi said my name was Mr. 
Brown, the old miser.” 

Clearing his throat 

“I’m only reading what it says 
here,” replied Temple stolidly. 
“Perhaps Hem-hem is your nick¬ 
name, or something. Mr. Hem- 
hem Brown.” 

The producer flapped his fingers 
in exasperation. “No, no, no, you 
bazookas! Hem-hem isn’t his 
nanre; it’s just a throat-clearing 
noise. You want to attract his 
attention. Temple, so you cough—■ 
hem-hemV' 

“But I haven't got a cough,” the 
villain argued. 

“Well, pretend you have!” 

A burst of coughing like a 
fusillade of machine-gun fire 
echoed round the gymnasium as 
the actor sought to carry out the 
producer’s instructions. 

Darbishire clasped his brow in 
despair. It was already becoming 
clear to him that producing a play 
was not going to be easy. “Go on 
to your next speech,” he ordered. 

“Righto,” said Temple breezily. 
“Hem-hem! Good morning, Mr. 
Brown. Nice day, is it not?” 

There followed a long pause 
while Venables thumbed his way 
through two pages of manuscript 
trying to find the place. When at 
last he was ready, he began to read 
in a dull, flat voice quite unlike the 
mysterious croak which the 
authors had intended. 

Sinister meeting 

“Ah-ha! I recognise you,” he 
began woodcnly. “ 1 presume you 
are my deadly enemy, Mr. Percy 
Robinson, who is hoping to steal 
the secret hoard of bank-notes 
which I have just hidden under the 
floorboards at 23THiah .Street, are 
you not?” 

Temple looked up from his 
script. “What do you mean, ‘are 
you not? ’ Arc you not whatl” 
he queried. 

“I don’t know. You’d better ask 
Darbishire—he wrote this play,” 
Venables replied with a shrug. “I 
suppose it means ore you not my 
deadly enemy who is hoping to 
steal-” 

“All right, all right, we’ve done 
that bit,” Temple put in hastily. 
“Let’s get on to the shooting. It 
may liven up a bit then. There’s 
too much hem-hem-ing and ah-ha- 
ing in this play for my liking.” In 
his stage voice he proceeded: 
“Ah-ha! So we meet at last, Mr. 
Brown. Take heed, for your days 

Continued on 



'SPACE-GAiVIE' 

everyone; 

PLUS 

HUNDREDS OF 
BIG PRIZES 

-in FRY’S 
T rip-to-the-Moon’ 

Competition 

Here’s an exciting new 
Competition for boys 
and girls—all about a trip 
to the Moon. Every en¬ 
trant will receive a thrilling 
new ‘Space-Game’, in full col¬ 
our, size 14" X 11", complete with space-ships and spinner. And 
there are bumper hampers of FRY’S Chocolates—plus 1,500 ad¬ 
ditional prizes—for the winners! This is how you enter. Either (a) 
draw what you think a spaceship looks like, and colotir it; or (b) 
write in your own way what you would see on a journey to the Moon. 
On the top right hand corner, print your full name, age and ad¬ 
dress in BLOCK CAPITALS. Attach two wrappers from any of Fry’s 
Chocolate Bars, and post in a sealed envelope (ZJd. stamp) to 
Fry’s Competition, Dept.,ID, Somerdale,Bristol. 

Prizes will be awarded according to age. 

Entries restricted to Gt. Britain 
and N. Ireland. 






Closing Date-23rd APRIL 





THIS LEAFLET ON 
THE HEW CYCLSHG 
REGULATIONS 

It’ll tell you all you should know 
before you go out cycling — all 
about your brakes, lights and 
reflectors — and it’s FREE. 

'lillareix | 

® BRAKE BLOCKS || 

zctil help you to keep pifierg yag g*" 
to the regulations . 

Write toeJoy to: PI3RAX LTD. IE TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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1951 FESTIVAL HIGH VALUES 

These two scarce HIGH VALUE stamps are the first 
ever British PICTORIAL stamps and were issued on 
3rd Ma/, 1951, to commemorate the Festival of 
Britain. They are now OBSOLETE and scarce and 
are rising in value rapidly. (They usually sell for 3/9 
to collectors !) Get these used stamps for your coU 
lection NOW. They will be sent absolutely FREE 
if you just ask to SEE our World-famous Big- 
discount Approvals. Send 2^d. stamp for postage. 
There is no need to buy anything. We will also 
send you absolutely FREE a copy of our brand- 
new lavishly illustrated 16-page catalogue, “The 
Philatelic Services Gazette." usual price 3d. 








PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.I2), EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 
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Tliis VERY latest magnificent QUEEN PICTORIAL Set FREE 

To nil asking lor my FAMOUS DISCOUNT APPXIOVALS and enclosing 3d. postage. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (50/CN), 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


Wright’S Famous QUEENS Pkt. CDCC 

—--—--^ STAMPS INC. I IIInk 

ill 


STAMPS INC. 

AUSTRALIA ANTARCTICA 

Sent Free to all asking to 
see our I'nmous “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Seiitl 3d. 
(Abroad 6d.) for ouc post¬ 
age and lists. (Without 
.\I)pi'ovals price 1/3.) IF 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB, ' 
Year’s Sub. 1/-. You receive 
IJadgc, Membership Card 
listing fine Gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. Please state 
if .\dult. (Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality.) Postal 


2? , 

• Sec. Est. 1897. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP <Dept. 12), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 




CANADA COMMS. FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, To all 

requesting Approvals wo will send 
absolutely tree a packet o( 
Canadian Goinmemoratives, 
comprising Princess Elizabetli 
Marriage stamp; Entry o8 
I Newfoundlaud (Fzplorci' Cabot’s 
' boat) and Centenary o£ Bell 
(Tciophoue 
inventor). 

Just write for 

Canada Com- 
memoratives 
Free and will 
Le sent with Selec¬ 
tion Windsor 
Stamps on 
Approval. Send 
2id. stamp for 
posting to you. 
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STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


1. Er. COLS. On.TDy mint including 
L.ATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests XOU! 
PKOIU’T and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE—- 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.YV.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets 

Aeroplane.? 2/6; Ships 2/6; Fishes 2/6: 
Swimniins 2/6; Flowers 2/6; Navy 2/6, 
Free List (500 sets) sent with each order. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

Country Packets—All Different 

25 Austria 3/-; 25 Belgium 2'6; 25 Czech.3/-; 
15 Ceylon 4/6; 6 Canary Is. 2/- ; 25 India 2/-; 
25 Finland 3/-; 25 Germany 2/6 ; 25 Italy 3/-: 
25 Hungary 3/-; 25 Japan 4/-; 25 Sweden 3/-. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/-; 100 different 7/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, VV.C.l. callers welcome 
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WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD. SUSSEX, 

- A.A.AAA - - - .a 


FREE 


GIANT PORTRAIT OF 

PRINCE RANIER 


in full dress uniform. Pull set of Five 
Canadian Q. Elizabeth. Portraits, 
and 25 different stamps old and new. all 
Free. Just ask to see our DISCOUNT 
riCXORIAL- APPROVALS, enclose 2id. 
stamp for postage. 

W. BAKER, C.N.5. 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


BRITISH TTlDTri? 
COLONIALS 


A splendid p.'ickct of 10 Mint Ouecn Elizabeth 
issues containing stamps from North 
Borneo, Mauritius, Grenada. Naura. 
Seychelles, Nigeria, etc., will be sent 
FREE to all applicants asking for my populai 
discount Approvals and enclosing 3d. for 
postage. 

A. E. HUGHES (C.N.), 

34 LOCHALINE ST.. LONDON. VV.6 


A VERY AMAZING GIFT OF 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

for collectors requesting Discount • Approvals 
who have not previously experienced my 
Genuine Bonus Scheme and attracliveselcctions 
Gift comprises Two Great Britain stamps 
of 1873 catalogued 30/-!! Add this value 
to your collection. ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Plus 50 different stamps. 2id. stamp with 
your request to: 

G. W. THOMAS, 

7 Winterborne Road, Abingdon, Berks. 


N Competition No. 24'' 

WIN A BICYCLE! 

A GLEAMING new Hercules Bicycle, complete with accessories, is 
the prize offered to the boy or girl who wins this simple competition. 
There arc also ten lOs. Notes for runners-up, and entry is open to all 
readers living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands 
—as usual, free ! 

What to Do : In the illustration below are shown eight signs, each of 
which has a particular meaning. You are simply asked to say what 
each sign stands for—and to help you, here is a list which includes all 
the answers: 

Coal Board, Railway Gradient Post, Boy Scout, United Nations, St. 
John Ambulance Brigade, Hydrant, Hall Mark, Level Crossing, 
Direction Post, IVar Department, Civil Defence, Dollar, Diplomatic 
Corps, Postmark, Isle of Man, Halt, Level Crossing without Gates, 
Secret Service, Riding School. 

Write your eight answers in a neat numbered list on a postcard, add 
your full name, age, and address, and ask a parent or guardian to sign’ 
the entry as your own work. Cut out the competition token (marked 
C N Token) from the back page of this issue, attach it to your card, 
and then post to : 

C N Competition No. 24, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, March 22, the closing date. 

The Bicycle (full-size or junior model, as required) will be awarded 
for the entry which is correct, or most nearly so, and the best written (or 
printed) according to age. 10s. Notes to the ten next best. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 



OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 


Conlinuid from page 9 

are numbered and you are about 
to breathe your last.” 

“Breathe my last whatV' 
.Venables turned to the producer 
for enlightenment. 

“Never mind what —just 
breathe it!” retorted Darbishire 
irritably. “We il never get through 
the first scene if you keep stopping 
to ask silly questions.” 

“Breathe your last and breathe 
it quickly,” came in villainous 
tones from Temple, as he pointed 
the toy revolver at the miser’s 
heart. “For if you do not, 1 pro¬ 
pose to shoot you.” 

“Help, help!” the miser mum¬ 
bled. “Do not shoot, Mr. Robin¬ 
son! Have mercy, Percy!” 

“Too late! My finger is on the 
trigger.” 

Big blow 

Jennings, waiting behind the 
screen, heard the cue and acted 
upon it. Filling his lungs with air 
he began blowing up the paper bag 
with which to imitate the sound of 
the pistol shot. It was a large bag, 
and the aerating process was slow. 

“My finger is on the trigger! 
My finger is on the trigger!" 
Temple paused expectantly, aw'ait- 
ing the shot. At last, in despera¬ 
tion, he cried: “For heaven’s sake, 
Jennings, hurry up and burst that 
bag. I can’t keep my finger on the 
trigger all night!” 


“Nearly ready,” replied Jen¬ 
nings, breaking off his task and 
thus letting the compressed air 
escape from its container. “These 
bags take a lot of breath. I’d have 
you know. It’s nearly as tricky as 
breathing your last.” Once more 
he applied himself to the job on 
hand, puffing and blowing like a 
goods engine climbing a gradient. 

Time passed, but no explosion 
occurred. 

Explosive dagger 

“My finger is on the trigger!”' 
Temple repeated for the fourth 
time, fidgeting with impatience. It 
was hopeless waiting for Jennings, 
he decided. He must act on his 
own initiative. What should he 
■do? The answer came to .him in 
a flash. 

He dropped the pistol, seized 
the cardboard dagger from his 
pocket, and leapt forward with 
arm upraised to strike. 

With a dramatic gesture he 
plunged the weapon into his 
victim’s ribs , . . And as he did 
so a thunderous report rang out 
from behind the screen. 

Venables sank to his knees 
with a gasp of puzzled surprise. 
“Ah, false villain, you have 
stabbed me—I mean, you have 
shot me—or rather . . . Oh, fish¬ 
hooks! This is feeble,” he com¬ 
plained. “I don’t even know 
how I’ve been murdered!” 

To be continued 
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TRIANGLES 

PLUS 

3 MAGNIFIER (dti.) 

PLUS 

STAMP WALLET 

AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHELLES & GRENADA 

PnPF to all requesting Approvals 
enclosing 2(0. postage 

J. E/ & M, A. POWELL (CN) 
89 CRAICDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 

STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


25 Guatemala 
100 HoHanci 
25 Hons Kou5 
100 Ilungavy 
50 Iceland 
100 Yugoslavia 
100 India 
25 Iraq 
300 Italy 
25 Jamaica 
25 Malaya 
25 Malta 
25 Mozambique 1/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
100 Norway 3/3 
100 Portugal 3/- 
10 Triansulars 1/6 
jd. extra- 


1/9 

1/9 

3/- 

1/3 

9/- 

2/6 

3/- 

1 /- 

9/- 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 


25 dlff 


100 diff. 

Triangulara 

3/6 

U.S.A. 

4/- 

Venezuela 

3/9 

Swiss 

3/. 

San Marino 

1/3 

Portuga 

3/6 

Pakistan 

1/3 

Russia 

3/6 

Guatemala 

1/9 

Holland 

1/6 

Colombia 

1/3 

Japan 

1/9 


25 Algeria 1/- 

50 Argentine 1/4 

50 Australia 2/- 

100 Austria 1/6 

100 Belgium 1/3 

100 Bulgaria 3/- 

25 Ceylon 1/8 

50-Chile 2/- 

25 Colombia 1/- 

iOO Croatia 7/- 

25 Cuba 1/3 

100 Czech. 2/- 

200 Denmark 10/- 

25 Ecuador 1/3 

200 Germany 3/- 

50 Gt. Britain 2/- 

500 Greece 75/- 

Postagd 2 
Full Lists on request. No Approvals. 
Canadian and U.S.A, applicants please note, 
1 Dollar equals 7/- Sterling. 

H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. 



This fine packet including some of 
the LATEST QUEEN ISSUES 
FREE to all asking for our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD., 

226'BAKER STREET, N.W.I. 


7 Siam stamps free to everyone 
ordering one of the following 


PACKETS 


200 diff. 
Boitmania 6/- 
Poland 10/- 
Hungary 3/- 
Germany 2/6 
Belgium 3/9 
China 2/6 


Br.Emp.lOO 1/6 ;2003;6 ;50015/-;1.00047/6 
World 1009d.;2Q01/9;5Q0 5/-;1.00010/- 


PoRtnee 21(1. extra. Lists freo. Cash vvitli ordt. 

BATTSTAHPS (S), 5 Home Rd., London. S.W.U 



Well saved! 

The owner of this puppy will be feel¬ 
ing grateful... and we too are very 
grateful to the many of you who save 
up and help us at the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help the children who aren’t proper¬ 
ly cared for. Have you joined the 
League of Pity (the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Branch of the N.S.P.C.C.)? It’s well 
worth being a member—every penny 
yousaveishelpinganotherboyorgirl. 

HOW TO JOIN: Save up 2/6 and send it with 
the form below, which you should cut out 
snd fill in. The League then sen(is you your 
Blue Bird Membership Badge ancl, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to puUyour League 
savings. 

SEND YOURCOUPON NOW 

To The League of Pity, victory house, Lei¬ 
cester SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. Please enrol 
me as a Member. I enclose P,0. for 216 

NAME.,T...... 


FLEASJ USE SLOCK CAPITAUa 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


'JJiiE Right Rev. G. A. Ellison, 
Bishop of Willosden, will 
umpire this year’s Boat Race on 
hfarch 26. Twice a member of 
Oxford crews (1932 and 1933), the 
Bishop umpired the race in 1951 
and 1953. 

^]- RS . VioLct Tyson is now the 
proud possessor of the cricket 
ball with which her son, Frank 
Tyson, set up his record of seven 
wickets for '27 runs in the third 
lest Match against Australia. It 
was specially flown to this country. 


Small but sure 



This accomplished young skater, 
five-ycar-old Susan Gregory of 
Chcain in Surrey, has her eye on 
the Novices’ Skating Champion¬ 
ship at Wembley in April. 

^[elvyn Nurse, former Welsh 
schoolboy Soccer interna¬ 
tional, had the honour recently to 
captain his country’s Youth inter¬ 
national team. The Swansea boy 
may complete his “hat trick” of 
Welsh “caps,” for he is already a 
■Star- of the Swansea Town junior 
Xr and seems set for a successful 
future in the senior game. 


Cyclo-cross cheunpion 

Qyclo-cross racing, as it is 
called, has long been a feature 
of cycling on the Continent, but 
not until recently was the first 
British championship held, over a 
hilly ten-mile course in Hertford¬ 
shire. The winner of this 
hazardous “cyclists’ cross-country 
championship” was 21-year-old 
National Serviceman Alan Jack- 
son, who comes from Dulwich. 
During the race Alan had a bad 
spill and smashed his bike. He 
finished the race on a machine 
oll'ercd him by a rival. 

Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion are sending a team of 
famous coaches to five Southern 
public schools in an effort to im¬ 
prove competition and training. 

23'\PHNi; Wilkinson, 22-year-old 
Leamington swimmer, is retir¬ 
ing from' national and inter¬ 
national events because she will be 
unable to give the necc.ssary time 
to training. She is taking a 
secretarial course in London. 
Daphne holds the British w'omen's 
220, 440, and 8S0 yards free-style 
records. 

“uoLE-iN-o\E ” is the dream of 
every golfer. But Mr. Charles 
Chevalier. 52->ear-old professional 
of the Heaton Moor Golf Club 
near Stockport, Cheshire, has now 
performed this feat 23 times! 

'Y'he directors of an Oxford firm 
of stonemasons are to present 
a stone plaque to the Oxford 
University Athletic Club to com¬ 
memorate Dr. Roger Bannister’s 
four-minute mile. It is to be set 
up at the club's Ifiley Road run¬ 
ning ground. 


.V 



I). ,T. Sinilh of Iliglignh' llaiTii'r.s 
hn.shcoii iaking part in iho A.A.A. 
National coaching oonr(,c at Aloi- 
■ fpur Park, Surrey. 

Marathon tennis 

‘^iY'liENEVER those old friends and 
rivals, Jaroslav Drobny and 



match can be guaranteed. At 
Wimbledon in 1953, for instance, 
they took part in the longest game 
ever played there—41 hours. The 
other day they met in a final at 
Cannes, and with the score 21-19, 
8-10, 21-21 after four hours’ play 
they agreed to give up and share 
the title. A week later they met 
at San Remo in another final, and 
this lime Drobny won after a mere 
52 games! 

'\Yau3.s arid Ireland meet in the 
Rugby Union international 
championship next Saturday at 
Cardilf Arms Park. After winning 
three games in succession against 
Wales the Irishmen drew in 1951, 
but have lost the last three 
matches. Wales now leads with 34 
victories to Ireland’s 20. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 

GIANT SUNS OF THE GREAT DOG 


''PilE constellation of Canls Major 
with its brilliant Sirius, the 
“Dog Star,” is now due south 
about nine p.m., the constellation 
piescnting a superb spectacle ex¬ 
tending down to the horizon. All 
the stars may be readily recognised 
from the accompanying star-map 
on any clear night. 

I'he glory of the Milky Way 
provides an added radiance to this 
region, and may be seen when 
visibility is good a little to the 
left of the constellation's chief 
stars, appearing as a broad belt of 
soft light. 

Some 50,000 years ago Sirius 
appeared much farther north and 
on the east of this galactic belt or 
Milky Way; for Sirius is speeding 
south-south-westwards in the 
direction indicated by the long 
arrow on the star-map.. In another 
.50,000 years Sirius will appear not 
far from the position occupied by 
the star Zeta which now never 
appears far from our southern 
horizon. 

This movement of Sirius, which 
amounts to over 20 miles a 
second through space, has only 
been discovered scientifically dur¬ 
ing the last century, but the 
Arabians, those excellent astron¬ 


omers of ancient times, had a 
tradition that Sirius at one time 
appeared on the other or east side 
of the Milky Way and that Sirius 
had crossed it. 

This knowledge must therefore 
have been handed down from an 
early Mesolithic Age of at least 
50.000 years before. So this would 



Chief stars of Gaiiis Major 


appear to be the oldest of all 
known traditions, and five limes 
older than any historical record. 

Sirius appears to us, situated as 
vve arc in our Solar System, as the 
brightest star in the Heavens. Its 
apparent brilliance is, of course, 
due to its proximity to us, its light 
taking only 8^1 years to reach us. 
Actually all the other bright stars 
of this constellation arc much 


larger and brighter than Sirius, 
which has a diameter only about 
half as wide again as our Sun, 
though owing to the much greater 
brilliance of its surface, it radiates 
261 times more light. 

Beta, however, which appears of 
only second magnitude, is actually 
a colossal sun radiating about 1700 
times more heat and light than our 
Sun but from 17,183,200 times 
farther away and about 30 times 
farther than Sirius. Beta is among 
the hottest of stars with a surface 
temperature of some 22,000 
degrees Centigrade, that is about 
four times greater than that of our 
Sun and twice that of Sirius. 

Delta, far to the south, is 
another magnificent and colossal 
sun similar to Beta and radiating 
about 1200 times more light than 
our Sun but from a distance 
20,569.000 times farther away. Its 
light takes about 325 years to 
reach us. Like Beta it is an 
intensely hot sun, being enveloped 
in incandescent helium. 

Both Epsilon and Eta, still 
farther south, are similar suns of 
the Orion type. Epsilon being 
about 163 light-years distant and 
Eta 270 light-years distant, 

G. E. M. 



FREE ! new queen ELIZABETH COLLECTION 

A diCferent with Commemoratives anti the fine C.4YMAN IS. 
set shown. * DON’T miss this SUPER gift! 

•Titst .solid 2-j'l. ami as-k (o see our rori’LAll {7TKIIT.ING APPHOV.VLS. 

{cT.s) Lancing, Sussex 



Grand 
Free offer 
of beautiful 
Flowers of Sin 
J.Iarino. These five 
stamps radiate exquisite 
beauty and colour and should bo 
in every collector's album. This fine 
Free gift packet can bo yours today—just 
send 3d. postage and request our world- 
famous .Approvals and illustrated price list. 

DO IT NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET. 

MSBUBN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIKBY, WIRRAL. 


200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now ! 

P. OWEN (CN), 
Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


WHAT ARE 

THEMATiCS ? 

Stamps' with a “theme”—like ships, 
flowers, trains, animals, maps, sports- 
are called themacics, and It Is great fun 
collecting them. We will send you, AB¬ 
SOLUTELY FREE, a grand packet of these 
stamps, containing latest pictorial issues 
and triangles, to start your collection I 
just ask to see our famous all-world 
Approvals and send 2id. stamp for 
postage. 

ALSO AMAZING OFFER OF 2/- 
CASH FOR YOURSELF! 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN) 

37 Chestnut Road, Rayncs Park, 
London, S.W.20 


WORLD 

PACKET OF STAMPS FREE 


“IDclluIillS 


TRIANGLES, PICTOHIALS, ANIMALS, 
-VIEWS, ETC.. 


ThU wonderful paekot frre to all rcquc^liiig 
my Discount .ApproirJs. stamp, plca.e. 

- E. J. HARRISON, 

76 Foxlvdiato Crp.crcnt, RKDDITCIL Worrs. 



PITMAN 

Parker St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 
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STAMP ALBUM 
25 HITLER STAMPS 
50 HUNGARY 
10 LUXEMBOURG 
15 TRAINS & RAILWAYS 

Just put a, cross by tbi; cift .vim woi.ib'l 
like; anti it will be soul ABSOI.UTHLY 

OF rjI.MlllI-: lo-irthn- wUli 

Ap])J’0vaIs. (Wd jiiii only alTorri t‘> 
giv(‘ one frro eiiF per person but 
ailililional iionis can bo purclinsed an 
8(1. eacli or 3/- the lot. Money Ijnolt 
guarantee.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. 
(Dept. D50), BRIDGNORTH 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


J 


FREE! FREE! 

“THUNDERJET” STAMP ALBUM 

(Profusely lliustratecf) 

Lliis is only one ol many woudeifu) entirely 
free pre.sents wo sintl to fill young 
collectors. Also inohidcd are superb Brit. 
Colonial Approv.als. and iiill deinils oi' Iiow 
YOU can obtain in addition EXTRA gifts. 
(Also absolutely free) SBND (postrge 4-1.) 
NOW I 

THE UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 

40 Cedar Road, Bedford 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send l\d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


Booklets *. 
'‘Experiments” 
lO^d. 
'* Formulas ” 
lOld. 

” Home 

Chemistry ” 
2.'3 

^05/ Paid. 

(Scientifis Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.I6 



BEOK 


mmmm school 

ENTRANCE 

EKAillAIfOriS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
AND ADVICE 

If your child is 9 plus, let us 
TEST and submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

WRITE for FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic and 
Intelligence to ; 

MERCER'S 

C0RRE3PGNBEHCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C), 89 WImpole Streat, 
London, W,1 
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The Bran Tub; 


SAMMY SIMPLE 

“’^yiuT does Hobson's Choice 
mean?” teacher asked 

Sammy. 

Sammy was silent for a few 
moments and then he ventured; 
“Docs it mean Mrs. Hobson?” 

TWO SNAPPERS 
SAID a nervous old man from 
Madeira: 

“ These snaps of the lion could be 
clearer. 

But 1 took them, yon see. 

From the top of a tree. 

For I thought it unwise to go 
nearer.” 


COCKLES OF YOUR HEART 

’^YiiCN a particular thing has 
given great pleasure many 
people say that ic has “warmed 
the cockles of my heart.” 

The expression comes from the 
Latin words cochleae cordis, 
meaning the ventricles of. the 
heart. 

And as the heart is the centre 
of the human body it is natural to 
ascribe to it all sensations and 
pleasures, and as warmth is always 
a pleasant sensation, it is only to 
be expected that a sensation of 
pleasure should be described as 
warming. 


JACKO’S WIGWAM TAKES TO THE AIR 


CAN YOU FIND THE RAILWAY WORKERS? 

Solve these picture puzzles and you will get the names of six railwaymen. 

/Iw.su'rr in column 5 







|(H 

-—a, 1 


y 



NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 
“You knaw,” said a young 
know-it-all to the farmer, 
“your.methods of cultivation tire 
years out of date. I should be 
surprised if you made £10 out of 
that field of oats.” 

“So would I,” came the warm 
reply, “it'.s barley.” 

BEDTIME TALE 


MISS PARKER AND THE CROCUSES 


Yll last year Miss Parker shared 
Mr. Portly's own garden .for 
snoozing in the sun. But now she 
had grown so big Ann said; “She 
must have a garden of her own, 
too. Where can it be, Daddy?” 

Daddy walked round to see 
which bit he could spare, and soon 
he said: “Under this rosemary 
bush would be 
just right. But 
she must wait till 
the crocuses here 
arc over, or she 
might tear them 
up.” 

“I'm sure she 
wouldn't,” said 
Ann. “Couldn't 
we start teaching 
her it is hers 
now’?” 

“If we put the 
mat out of-her 
basket against 
the bush, behind 
the crocus bor¬ 
der, she will 
know, and jump straight on to it,” 
said Christopher. 

“Very well,” said Daddy. So 
Colin fetched the mat, and Miss 
Parker soon learned what it was 
all about, and was delighted with 
her garden. 

Then it was dinner-time for 
everyone; and afterwards the 
children and their parents went 
out in the car "leaving the cats 




CAUSE AND EFFECT 
jj[ DETERMINED pianist of 
Ealing 

Foinnl his fingers hail lost all their 
feeling; 

So he took off his hr/.<ie 
And performed with his toes; 
Now. alas, there are cracks in the 
ceiling. 


.Tacko and Cbiinp liad (‘hnson a rather windy day tn ])iteli their wigtram 
..the heath and suddenly a great gust of wind carried it away. Onr Re'' 
Indian Braves went hellcr-skelter after it, Init they ran it to earth only afte' 
a long chase. “ Phew, I hope that doesn’t happen again,” pnlTed Chimp’ 
.Taeko just had enough breath to say “ Ugh 1 ” 


to themselves in the playroom. 

It was after tea when the chil¬ 
dren and Daddy went outdoors 
again. He saw that the yellow 
crocuses bordering Miss Parker's 
garden were bitten and torn. 

“What did I tell you?” he said. 
“No garden for Miss Parker till 
they are over. Pick up her mat, 
Ann,” 

“I'm sure it 
wasn't Miss Par¬ 
ker,” Ann said 
when they 
reached the play¬ 
room. “Look! 
Both cats are 
still here asleep. 
I'm going to 
watch through 
the window.” 

Presently she 
saw some spar¬ 
rows fly down 
and begin tear¬ 
ing at the yellow 
crocuses. 
“There!” she 
cried. “I'll tel! Daddy that Miss 
Parker will save his crocuses by 
sitting in her garden. For then the 
birds will not dare to come.” 

Sure enough, when the naughty 
sparrows saw Miss Parker there, 
they said: “Keep away from the 
crocuses in Ann's garden.” And 
Daddy had the best crocus border 
for years. 

JaNR TlIORNtCROFT 



F/ND THE TEAM 
In the following paragraph the 
words printed in italic letters can 
he rearranged to form the name 
of a First Division Soccer clnh. 
Which one? 

'J'l'E snow had turned to slush, 
for a thaw had set in. As I 
cautiously approached the farm. 
Rover the farmer's red setter 
began barking furiously. This 
filled me W'ith alarm. Discovery 
would ruin my plan. 

- in coliini/i 5 

SPOT THE . . - 

RROWN RAT, somclimes called 
Hanoverian Rat, as he scutllcs 
boldly about his business. Early in 
the. year many of these repulsive 
rodents return 
to an outdoor 
existence. 
During the 
winter they 
have f r c - 
quented farm-buildings and ware¬ 
houses. 

An average-sized specimen 
measures about nine inches. Its 
scaly tail is about the length of the 
body and the fur is greyish-brown 
W'ith dirty white underparts. 

Rats arc great pests and, apart 
from use as scavengers, no good 
can be said of them. They cause 
millions of pounds worth of 
damage annually. 

Capable of living on almost any 
kind of food, they appear able to 
live where many other creatures 
would starve. Although birds of 
prey, such as owls, and badgers, 
foxes, otters, and stoats destroy 
enormous numbers of them, they 
still nourish in an alarming 
manner. 

WHAT... 

. . . four letters spell grandly? 

XT pun no 

ALPHABET PUZZLE 
The answers to the following 
clues all begin with the letter V. 
]\J[aciiine for cleaning carpets 
Used in radio 
Canadian seaport 
Famous ]7th-cenlury Flemish 
painter 

He wrote the opera Rigoletto 
Volcano in the Bay of Naples 

/I/LSivcr /.'I column 5 
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HOWLERS 

Yhe round towers are very tall 
towers built in memory of the 
dead, but for what purpose is not 
known. 

The-inhabitants of Moscow are 
called Mosquitoes. 

To find the area of the walls of 
a room, yon must find the 
barometer and multiply it by the 
height. 

COBBLER'S DILEMMA 
]^ow why is a cobbler downcast? 
This riddle is hard, you’ll 
agree. 

He fears that his work may not 
Last. 

Well, that's the sole cau.so he gave 
me! 
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WHY’S THE OWL WISE? 

Yhey say the owl is very wise. 
But all he does is roll his eyes. 
He doesn't know his ABC, 

Or that two and one add up to 
three. 

And for his tea he chooses mice—■ 
Well, I don't think that's very 
nice! 

My little budgie in his cage 
Can sing and even say his age; 
Arid Marmaduke the dog next 
door. 

Can say: “Good morning,” with 
.his paw! 

The prickly hedgehog goes to 
sleep 

When the snow is cold and deep; 
All he docs is lie and snore 
Till there’s food about once more! 
The little squirrel works much 
harder. 

Collecting nuts to fill his larder. 
And when the summer days arc 
past 

He knows his store of food will 
last! 

Why do they say the owl is wise. 
When all he does is roll his eyes? 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

Ic, 2a, 3n, la, 5b 
BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Piclure puzzle. Engine driver, guard, slnuitcr’ 
pointsman, sigualman, fireman. 

Find tbe team. W'olvcrbampton Wanderers 
Alphabet puzzle. Vacuum cleaner, vaU'Cs, 
Vancouver, Van Dyck, Verdi, Vesm lus 


LAST 

WEEK’S 

CROSSWORD 

ANSWER 
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PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home " Prep ” 
Correspondence Coui-se. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need be 

bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating the age of your child and the approximate dote of 
taking the examination. Fees from 11. S. 0. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N.9, C0LLE6E HOUSE, HOWARD PLACE, SHELTON, STOXE-ON-TREHT 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the biithday present be u real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
it lor a lady or gentleman and age and 
Jicight if for children and we shall send 
ail c.stiinatc. Have it made by experts. 
\Vc guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAVID & SON. 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOYVN, SCOTLAND 


THE ALL-BRITISH 




the Pen 
ii’itli the 
Marvellous 
'Nib I 



Gives 
character to 
your n'riting 

PRICES 12/9 to «/- 



DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

care for more than 

7,000 BOYS AND GIRLS 

including many physically handi¬ 
capped and some spastic children 
and depend on Public Support. 

10 '- 

would help to feed our family 

Postal Orders, etc. (crossed), 
payable ‘ ‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes' ’ 
should be sent to 8 Barnardo 
House', Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.l. 



















































